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Will the Taft-Hartley Law Improve 
Labor Relations in Industry? 


Announcer: - 

| Last week, your Town Meeting 
Originated from an American Air- 
lines DC-6 high over the City of 
Los Angeles. Tonight we are in 
the mile-high City of Denver, 
Colorado, where we are the guests 
of the Denver Post, whose strong, 
new voice is being heard through- 
out the land, proclaiming the 
virtues of the Rocky Mountain 
empire, embracing Colorado and 
parts of twelve other states. And 
these virtues are many. 


\ 


The farmer thinks of the abun- 
dant fertility of its soil and its 
wide ranges for cattle, sheep, and 
other livestock. Businessmen and 
ndustrialists know it for its rich 
mineral resources, while those of 
is who have been fortunate 
nough to visit this region, think 
%§ the grandeur of the Rocky 
Mountains, themselves, and the 
yenuine hospitality of its people. 
' Yes, it’s a wonderful atmos- 


phere in which to discuss tonight’s 
important question, “Will the 
Taft-Hartley Law Improve Labor 
Relations in Industry?” This 
highly controversial measure was 
passed last month over the Presi- 
dent’s veto and is the subject of 
widespread discussion throughout 
the country. 

And now we present our mod- 
erator, the President of Town 
Hall, New York, and the founder 
of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, Mr. George V. Denny, 
Jr. Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. We’re 
happy, indeed, to be back here 
among our old friends in the City 
of Denver as guests of the Denver 
Post and Station KVOD. 

The Denver Post is one of the 
best-known newspapers in the 
country. Mr. Palmer Hoyt, whom 
many of you heard on Town Meet- 
ing two weeks ago, became its 


editor and publisher a year and a 
half ago, and he’s thoroughly im- 
bued with the Town Meeting 
spirit, which reflects itself in the 
new, broad editorial policy of the 
Post. 

We're fortunate in having a 
number of leading American news- 
papers as our local sponsors in 
several cities throughout the 
country. Incidentally, one of our 
journalistic friends a few weeks 
ago asked the question, in print, 
“Where was Town Meeting when 
the debate on the Taft-Hartley law 
was in progress?” The answer 
is simple. We had discussed prac- 
tically every phase of this bill, 
starting early last fall, and we 
were talking then about other 
things while Congress caught up 
with us. 

Some very heated statements and 
dire predictions were made during 
this controversy, but now the bill 
has become a law over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and we want to con- 
sider quite calmly here tonight just 
what the bill will do, if anything, 
to improve labor relations in in- 
dustry. 

The President, in his veto mes- 
sage, called the law “unworkable.” 
Many prominent labor leaders de- 
nounced it as unfair, and imprac- 
tical, yet the Congress of the 
United States which is usually re- 
sponsive to the will of the people, 
passed it by more than a two- 
thirds majority. Labor leaders in 
both the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. 
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are in session at this very mom 
to determine their official posit 
on this very important measure 

In the meantime, here at To 
meeting, we are happy to have 
counsel of Mr. C. J. Hagge 
Executive Secretary of the C 
fornia State Federation of Lak 
Senator Joseph H. Ball of Min 
sota; Mr. Gerhard P. Van Agi 
former General Counsel of the 1 
tional Labor Relations Board; ; 
Mr. Harold F. Silver, President 
the Silver Engineering Works, I 
in Denver. 

As our discussion will cer 
largely around the objections rai 
by organized labor to the T: 
Hartley law, we'll hear first fr 
Mr. C. J. Haggerty, Executive 
retary of the California State I 
eration of Labor, and Vice-Pr 
dent of the Wire, Wood, : 
Metal Lathers International Uni 
Mr. Haggerty. (Applause.) 
Mr. Haggerty: 

Labor is convinced that 
Taft-Hartley law will not, and « 
not, improve industrial relati 
On the contrary, it will cause ¢ 
fusion and conflict, as it outl 
the closed shop, weakens the un 
shop, and throttles collective | 
gaining. 

This law, rushed and maneuve 
through Congress by Senator | 
and his colleagues, is punitive 
islation, ruthlessly conceived 
rashly formulated, resulting 
much hopeless confusion, so — 
no one, not even its members, 


understand it. If this law was de- 
signed, as its sponsors claim, to 
correct abuses by labor unions, 
then this cure is comparable to 
the one which killed the dog in 
rder to free him of some fleas. 

_ The Taft-Hartley law can work 
aardship and calamity on Amer- 
can workers by its weakening, 
ind, in some instances, its de- 
truction, of collective bargaining. 
it injects the Government as an 
mwanted dictator into economic 
iffairs, reversing the democratic 
stocess and encouraging totali- 
arian tendencies. 

The law deprives employees of 
he protection guaranteed by the 
Wagner Act. It introduces injus- 
ices and inequalities of bargain- 
ng harsher than those heretofore 
xisting. Millions of workers now 
mployed in our basic industries 
inder closed-shop provisions are 
o be shorn of this security for 
vhich they have fought and sacri- 
iced. 

“Moreover, the stability promoted 
y the closed shop has likewise 
yenefited the employer. I am re- 
erring to the building and con- 
truction industries, the printing 
tade, the needle trade and our 
Merchant Marines. American war 
mdustry was manned by unions 
vith closed shop provisions, and 
vartime production records speak 
or themselves. 

‘In brazen disregard of these 
acts, the law’s proponents have 
egislated inequality, instability, 


and injustice into industrial rela- 
tions. And for what reason? Be- 
cause they contend it is not fair 
for a group of workers to protect 
their jobs by rights based on serv- 
ice in the industry and their col- 
lective bargaining strength. 

It is true that the closed shop 
does give preference to workers 
with greater seniority when there 
is a depression and there are fewer 
jobs and more men out of work. 
At such a time, a man who has 
worked several years for a certain 
industry is entitled to his job in 
preference to a newcomer. 

Furthermore, the union shop, 
providing that any worker may be 
hired, but must later join the 
union, is virtually outlawed. To 
maintain the union shop, it’ll be 
necessary to run through such a 
maze of complicated and cumber- 
some processes as to make its 
achievement nearly impossible. 


Again, the new law encourages 
the employer and any single em- 
ployee to petition for an election 
to eliminate the union as the bar- 
gaining agent. This can be done at 
the end of any single year. 

Under such an arrangement, em- 
ployers and labor will be plagued 
annually with costly hearings and 
elections which will undermine the 
stability of collective bargaining 
contracts and promote friction and 
strikes. 

In addition, labor organizations 
are denied the right to make little 
expenditures or even to express 


themselves on political candidates 
in their own papers. This is a 
flagrant violation of the right of 
free speech and free press guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

If labor’s rights can be destroyed 
by this type of legislation, other 
groups can be victimized later. 
This law penalizes and restricts 
millions of workers whose only cry 
is their demand for job protection 
and adequate wages. Workers dis- 
satisfied—indignant at such injus- 
tice—cannot form the foundation 
for industrial peace. 

There are many other vicious 
provisions of this law. For an 
example, no union, and certainly 
no individual, can present a case 
. before the new National Labor Re- 
lations Board without the assist- 
ance of an attorney, since the rules 
of evidence, as practiced in Federal 
district courts, must apply. For 
this reason, the bill has been aptly 
labeled, “The Lawyers’ Full Em- 
ployment Bill.” 

A small union—and there are 
many of them, in fact, thousands 
of them—could not have its day 
in court if it could not pay for the 
services of an attorney. A law so 
complex and so involved discour- 
ages employers and unions alike 
from resorting to it. Any law 
which weakens collective bargain- 
ing—and this law does, Senator 
Ball—cannot improve industrial 
relations. 


This law threatens to make fif- 
teen million American workers 
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second-class citizens, and you ¢% 
not expect them to take that lyi 
down. What could be a grea 
danger to industrial peace and 
greater boon to the advocates 
class struggle, who will thri 
upon this horrible mistake? ( 4 
plause? ) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Haggerty. Wé¢ 
Senator Ball, Mr. Haggerty t 
stated very effectively many of 
objections raised by spokesmen 
organized labor to the Taft-H 
ley law, which was designed | 
improve labor relations in ind 
try. 

As a member of the Senate co 
mittee which drafted this law, 
you give us your answers to thi 
objections, and tell us why y 
feel that this law will imprc 
labor relations in industry? Y 
are happy to present a voice f 
quently heard on Town Meetis 
the Honorable Joseph H. Ball, I 
publican Senator from Minneso 
speaking to us from Washingt 
(Applause.) 

Senator Ball: 

It is, perhaps, natural that J 
Haggerty should confuse his pov 
and privileges as a union leac 
with the rights of employees unc 
the new labor law. He denoun 
its provisions outlawing the clo: 
shop and requiring a majority 
employees affected to approve 
secret ballot a union shop. 

I grant that these provisic 


restrict the arbitrary power of 
union leaders over employees, but 
by the same token they actually 
festore to employees their right to 
get a job without prior approval 
of a union, and to make their own 
decisions as to whether they join 
a union. 


The law prohibits expenditure 
of union funds for or against can- 
didates for Congress or President. 
That means the union cannot 
spend a member’s dues to support 
a candidate he personally is 
against. Of course, that may les- 
sen the political power of union 
leaders, but isn’t it a sound pro- 
tection of the individual’s right 
to his own political convictions? 


The Taft-Hartley Act is on the 
books today because no free people 
can tolerate any great and power- 
ful group, as labor unions are to- 
day, being above and beyond the 
law. Prior to June 23, there were 
Federal laws governing employers 
in labor relations, but virtually 
mone governing the conduct of 
unions. The power which this 
situation gave to the leaders of 
big unions was tremendous. Small 
employers and individual workers 
were at their mercy. They had to 
go along with patterns set by a 
few union leaders in negotiations 
with a few great corporations. 
What does the new law do to 
improve labor relations? First, 
it sets up some rules for unions 
to follow along with those the em- 
Dloyer must follow. Let me 


emphasize that the unfair practices 
of employers in the old Wagner 
Act, such as domination of a 
union, discrimination between 
union and nonunion employees, 
and discharging an employee for 
union activity, are not changed by 
so much as a comma. All these 
rights of employees are protected, 
and Mr. Haggerty’s statement to 
the contrary is not true. 


Congress did add some unfair 
practices for unions. It will be, 
after August 22, when _ these 
amendments become effective, an 
unfair labor practice for a union, 
as well as an employer, to coerce 
employees in their free choice of a 
bargaining agent. It will be an 
unfair practice for unions, as well 
as employers, to refuse to bargain 
collectively. 

The closed shop contract will 
be illegal. Union shop contracts 
must be approved by a majority 
of all of the employees affected, 
and even then the union will be 
guilty of an unfair practice if it 
tries to force an employer to dis- 
charge an employee expelled from 
the union for any reason, other 
than nonpayment of dues and 
initiation fees. 

The law also makes it an unfair 
practice for unions to engage in 
secondary boycott and jurisdic- 
tional strikes. These strikes have 
always violated the intent of the 
Wagner Act, which guarantees to 
all employees the right to freely 


choose their own representatives. 


In a secondary boycott or juris- 
dictional strike, a union attempts 
to force employees to join a par- 
ticular union against their will by 
boycotting their employer. The 
effect is always to deprive em- 
ployees of a free choice. 

Other provisions of the law 
make unions responsible for viola- 
tions of contracts they’ve signed, 
and provide that foremen be part 
of management, and not em- 
ployees, under the Wagner Act. 
Under the closed and union shops, 
as it was, union leaders were under 
little compulsion to consult the 
workers themselves as to the kind 
of contract they wanted, or 
whether they wanted a strike. 
With compulsory union member- 
ship, the individual workers had 
to go along with the leaders, re- 
gardless of their own desires. 

That is now changed. No longer 
will union leaders, supported by 
only a small minority, be able to 
compel all workers to go along 
on threat of having them fired 
under the iron control of the 
closed shop. Inevitably, this means 
the rank and file will have much 
more to say about union policies 
and strikes, and it is my convic- 
tion that such a change will im- 
prove labor relations. 

On the other side, the small em- 
ployer now has some _ recourse 
when union leaders slap a contract 
on his desk with a “take it or else”’ 
ultimatum. 


Unions also must bargain in 
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good faith. Small employers 1 
longer will be compelled to for 
their employees into a union n 
of their choosing, by a seconda 
boycott, because such boycotts : 
unlawful. 

In other words, free collect 
bargaining will really be free at 
will really be bargaining under t] 
new law, instead of a process 
blackjacking both small employ 
and their employees into line wi 
some pattern fixed in Washingt 
or New York. 

Union leaders, arrogant in the 
monopoly power, obviously do n 
like the new rules under wil 
they must function. But it is my co 
viction that the public, employe: 
and the great majority of workit 
men and women will find the ne 
rules much sounder and fairer th: 
the old one-sided law. That 
why in the end the act is bout 
to improve labor relations 
American industry. (Applause 


Moderator Denny: | 
Thank you, Senator Bal 
Well, Senator, the Taft-Hart] 

law so disturbed the general cou 

sel of the National Labor Re 

tions Board, Mr. Gerhard V 

Arkel, our third speaker, that 

resigned his position because 

did not think the law would wos 
Mr. Van Arkel is a graduate 

Princeton University and Harva 

Law School, and has had wide « 

perience in Government service 

take pleasure in welcoming, 1 


the first time, to America’s Town 
Meeting, Mr. Gerhard Van Arkel. 
Mr. Van Arkel. (Applause.) 


Mr. Van Arkel: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. ‘At the 
outset I wish to make it clear that 
I am not prolabor. Ever since I 
can remember, I have avoided 
labor, which leaves me with an 
unpleasant fatigue every time I 
try it. 

_ There are two exceptions to my 
dislike. I enjoy watching others 
work—and can do so for hours 
Without any strain—and I enjoy 
collecting work. For years my 
desk in Washington has contained 
one of the finest and oldest col- 
lections to be found in the city. 

Trade unions are necessary, as 
Justice Holmes pointed out, to ob- 
tain that equality of bargaining 
power in which real liberty of 
contract begins. For years, how- 
ever, many employers defeated 
efforts of their workers to organize 
by discharging union leaders, by 
black lists, by forcing workers to 
sign yellow-dog contracts, by set- 
ting up company unions, and the 
like. To make collective bargain- 
ing possible at all, the Wagner 
Act was passed. 

I need not question the sincerity 
of Senator Ball, or adopt all of 
Mr. Haggerty’s views, to conclude 
that the Taft-Hartley bill is not 
a wise, a fair, or a workable law 
in the drastic changes it makes 
in our labor policy of the last 
twelve years. 


Why do I think this is a bad 
law? First, because of its incredible 
complexity. Ever since the act 
became law, employers and unions 
have been telephoning me to ask 
its meaning. I answer the ques- 
tions that I can, and refer the hard 
ones to Senator Ball’s office. A 
fortune awaits the man who can 
devise a portable lawyer to be 
slipped into every worker’s lunch- 


box. (Applause.) 


Second, the law is bad because 
it stuffs with sawdust our machin- 
ery for handling labor problems. 
Instead of encouraging employees 
and unions to use Governmental 
machinery, rather than striking to 
settle their disputes, it makes it 
extremely difficult for them to get 
a case before the National Labor 
Relations Board, and if they do, 
hedges their case about with so 
many restrictions that the leading 
trade unions already plan to make 
little use of the Board. 

Senator Ball says this is defiance 
of the Law, which is like saying 
that your lawyer defies the law 
when he advises you not to sue 
someone for fifty cents. 

Parenthetically, I may say here 
that I think Mr. Haggerty is right 
in saying that the rights under the 
Wagner Act are denied by this 
bill. It is true that their language 
remains in the Act, but those 
rights become a museum piece, 
placed high up on a shelf, out of 
reach of any union or worker be- 


cause of the procedural obstacles 
in the way of reaching them. 

This act means more strikes be- 
cause the peaceful processes of 
Governmental action will be 
clogged up. It is essential that 
machinery for handling labor prob- 
lems be simple, straight-forward 
and nonlegalistic. 

Third, I disapprove of it because 
this act resorts to the injunction to 
settle labor disputes. A Republican 
Congress passed, and President 
Hoover signed, the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act to get away from govern- 
ment by injunction. 

Labor disputes are somewhat 
like domestic disputes, and if you 
are having trouble with your wife 
—as I trust you are not—what do 
you think her reaction would be if 
you came home some evening with 
a court order directing her to be 
nice to you. Injunctions work 
badly. They create resentment 
rather than true industrial peace. 

Fourth, this act eliminates or 
interferes with free collective bar- 
gaining with respect to such mat- 
ters as the check-off, the union 
shop, the closed shop, health and 
welfare funds, call-in pay, guaran- 
teed annual wages, and the like. 

A rational argument can be made 
that it again legalizes the yellow- 
dog contract, that it makes unions 
and their members liable for triple 
damages and criminal prosecution 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Laws for engaging in peaceful 
union activities; that it makes no- 
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strike clauses a trap for unions | 
making their treasuries liable ; 
wildcat strikes even where 1 
union has done everything possi 
to prevent them; and that it mal 
it a crime for workers to eng 
in normal political activities | 
their own welfare through th 
unions. | 

This bill will force that v 
majority of employers like J 
Silver, who desire peaceful re 
tions with their employees throu 
their unions, to find subterfu; 
to get around its restrictive pra 
sions. 

I note this morning’s paper 
ports Chairman Hartley of : 
House Labor Committee as say’ 
that the coal operators are now 
go to jail for their industt 
statesmanship in signing a fair < 
decent agreement with their m 
Chairman Hartley had previou 
announced that he thought Jc 
L. Lewis and the mine work 
leaders should go to jail. T 
days after the Taft-Hartley 
was passed, he said he had a r 
bill ready with real teeth in 
this time, which presumably me 
sending the miners to jail. 

It’s a simple answer—if we 
get all the employers and all 
unions in jail, obviously our la 
problems will be solved. 

We have confidence that An 
ican industry and labor can w 
out their own problems at 
plant level without the red t 
which this bill throws aro 


them. I think the Taft-Hartley 
act can be made to work only by 
being repealed and starting all 
over. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Van Arkel. 
Now it’s time we heard from a 
representative American employer. 
We have him here tonight in the 
person of Mr. Harold F. Silver, 
president of the Silver Engineering 
Works, Inc., in Denver, director 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and president of 
the Mountain States Employers 
Council. Mr. Harold F. Silver. 
(A pplause.) 


Mr. Silver: 

Mr. Van Arkel, in the preface 

to his speech, has given me a clue 
as to what happened to a file in a 
pending case that was reported 
misplaced in the N.L.R.B. offices. 
It is probably still in the pile of 
papers on the desk that he left 
in. Washington. 
_ When Senator Ball and his col- 
leagues in Congress began working 
out this law for controlling labor 
unions, they had a job on their 
hands somewhat like the harness- 
ing of an unbroken colt. 

You know how a colt reacts 
under such circumstances. He 
doesn’t like it. He proclaims his 
tebellion by snorting and lurching, 
and to prove that the idea won't 
work at all, he gets all tangled up 
in the harness. Mr. Haggerty in 
his talk has shown that he is just 
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as impatient of all restraint as the 
colt. 


Business and management have 
been broken to the harness of legal 
restrictions for some time now, 
and it is only fair that labor 
leaders should also begin to learn 
the persuasive effect of the bridle. 
Labor union leadership has grown 
strong during the last few years 
and is now going through the 
same evolution as yesterday’s big 
business. 

American industrial manage- 
ment had its rise in the last cen- 
tury as a lusty, economic force. It 
began to feel the thrill of domina- 
tion and became somewhat drunk 
with power. Monopolies grew. 
Many injustices developed, but to 
suggestions of reform there was 
only indifference response. 

The public became aroused at 
the high-handedness of manage- 
ment and elected representatives to 
Congress who proceeded to curb 
its abuses. Businessmen raised their 
voices in a chorus of protests at 
the imposition of each new re- 
straint or requirement or respon- 
sibility. Some even attempted de- 
fiance and evasion, but manage- 
ment has gradually come to a law- 
abiding attitude. 

Now the Nation’s labor leaders 
are uttering equally angry cries 
over any control of their acts. If 
all businessmen and labor leaders 
had been statesmen in their re- 
spective fields, there would be less 
need for restrictive laws. However, 


there are always some buccaneers 
in any group, and because of them, 
we all have to endure some re- 
straint. 

Mr. Van Arkel mentioned that 
labor and management could best 
work out their problems at the 
plant level without Government 
interference. I agree completely, 
but many unions will no longer 
bargain on the local plant level. 
Most labor unions have grown 
large, and talk in terms of in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, or want to 
apply nationwide patterns. This 
has created a situation that calls 
for a comprehensive labor-man- 
agement code. 

Let us compare this problem to 
one of traffic control. Picture 
yourself driving your car along a 
country road in a sparsely settled 
region. You don’t need any traffic 
lights or stop signs. You and your 
neighbor can drive in almost any 


THE SPEAKE 


JOSEPH HURST BALL—Senator Ball, Re- 
publican, who was appointed United 
States Senator from Minnesota in October, 
1940, to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Ernest Lundeen, was elected in 
November, 1942, to serve a six-year term, 

Born in Crookston, Minnesota, in 1905, 
Senator Ball attended Antioch College 
and the University of Minnesota. He 
worked as a reporter for the Minneapolis 
Journal and the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch. We went to the latter 
paper in 1929, and from 1934 until 1940 
was state political writer. He is a mem- 
ber of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. 


HAROLD F. SILVER—Mr. Silver is presi- 


manner you please without dang| 
of a collision. | 

Now drive through a laa| 
metropolitan city. There you fij 
the need for traffic lights a 
traffic lanes which you must ff 
low, or run the risk of a smaj 
up. If you come to a busy in i 
section and the traffic light g« 
haywire, you find yourself inj 
complete traffic snarl. It is 1 
same today with labor-mana 
ment relations. We need a | 
way set of rules, and we have} 
in the Taft-Hartley act. 

May I now address myself 
rectly to Mr. Haggerty and ot 
labor leaders of the country? Tj 
Taft-Hartley act is the result o 
normal working of our de / 
cratic form of government. 1] 
people, in a free election, voi 
for representatives who were 
record as saying that labor unic 
should be brought under rest 
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dent of the Silver Engineering Works,| 
Inc. in Denyer, and is president off 
Mountain States Employers Council, Inc. 
of Denver. He is also a director of the} 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


| 


GERHARD VAN ARKEL—Mr. Van Arkel 
formerly was general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. He hasg| 
had many years of experience in Goyern-| 
ment service. | 


Cc. J. HAGGERTY—Mr. Haggerty is execu 
tive secretary of the California State 
Federation of Labor and is vice president 
of the Wire, Wood, and Metal ane | 
International Union. 


tions and controls the same as 
management. 

The act is now the law of the 
land. You will undoubtedly test 
its constitutionality in the courts. 
If, after such tests, the law is held 
valid, we invite you to join us 
in making it work to our mutual 
benefit. Defiance will only in- 
vite the same sort of penalties 
suffered by management in its at- 
tempted defiance in the past. 
If it is found that in the law 
there are buckles that are causing 
real harness sores, we will join 
you in seeking their removal. 
Until then, let us team up together 
and pull the American economy 
into a peaceful and prosperous 
future. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Silver. Now, 
will you gentlemen on the plat- 
form with us here in Denver, and 
Senator Ball in Washington, take 
this opportunity to have a little 
discussion before we let the au- 
lience in on it. Let’s start with 
Mr. Haggerty. We haven’t heard 
‘rom him for a while. Have you a 
juestion for Senator Ball? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, Mr. Denny, 
| would like to ask Senator Ball 
f he agrees with the statements 
nade by Congressman Hartley 
when Congressman Hartley said 
hat the coal operators were in 
fiolation of the new Taft-Hartley 
3ill and will be fined ten thousand 
lollars, or one year in jail, for 
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showing the statesmanship to com- 
plete a collective bargaining con- 


tract for the benefit of both 
parties. 

Mr. Denny: Senator Ball in 
Washington. 


Senator Ball: Now I will say 
first, Mr. Haggerty, that the coal 
operators had very little to say 
about the provisions of the con- 
tract they signed. It was nego- 
tiated by Mr. Lewis, Mr. Fairless 
of U.S. Steel, and Mr. Humphrey 
oi the Hanna coal interests, as in- 
dividuals, and then Mr. Lewis 
handed it to the rest of the three 
thousand coal operators and said, 
“You sign this or else.” They 
signed it. 

I do not think, in doing so, 
they have violated the provisions 
of the new law. I think there is 
some question as to whether, if 
they carry out one or two pro- 
visions like the one requiring 
check-off of not only membership 
dues but also initiation fees, as to 
whether or not they may be in 
violation of the law. But even 
there the contract provides for an 
individual authorization in each 
case, and I think Mr. Lewis and 
his lawyers were being very care- 
ful to at least try to meet every 
phase of the law. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Mr. Van Arkel. 

Mr. Van Arkel: Mr. Denny, I’d 
like to ask the invisible Senator 
Ball a question, too. 


Mr. Denny: Don’t forget, Mr. 
Van Arkel, that you are invisible 


except to this audience, too. 
(Laughter.) 
Mr. Van Arkel: I should like 


to ask Senator Ball why the sug- 
gestion, which was made before 
the act was passed, was not 
adopted—that the last offer made 
by the union, in the case of a 
strike, should be submitted to a 
vote of the stockholders of the 
company, just as the present act 
requires that the last offer of an 
employer be voted upon by the 
employees? (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Senator Ball? 


Senator Ball: Pll say, Mr. Van 
Arkel, that that was never pro- 
posed, so far as I know, in the 
committee or in the conference 
committee. I considered it at one 
time myself and tried to draft such 
a provision and found it almost 
impossible to get into workable 
shape. 

Incidentally, Mr. Van Arkel, I 
would like to ask you where you 
find any provision in the new law 
which legalizes a yellow-dog con- 
tract. I’ve lived with that law for 
six months, and I don’t think it’s 
there. 


Mr. Van Arkel: Yes, Senator 
Ball, I think the matter is some- 
what complex, but you will recall 
that the new Section 7 of this act 
gives workers a right to refrain 
from engaging in union activities. 
That is directly contrary to the 
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statement of public policy ce} 
tained in the Norris-LaGuar4 
Act; and if it is now the poll 
of the Government to protect 1 
right of employees to refrain fr¢ 
union activity, I do not see h| 
it can be said that as a matter, 
public policy an agreement i 
tween an employer and an @& 
ployee, by which the employ| 
agrees not to join a union, 
longer be said to be illegal. 


Senator Ball: I’d like to 
ment on that, Mr. Denny. 
are wrong in the first place, 
Van Arkel, about the statem 
of public policy in the Nor 
LaGuardia Act, which includes 
specific statement that, while 
ployees have the right to join 
union for collective bargainig 
they also have the right to refr¢ 
from joining. Now, I don’t 
anything in the phrasing of S 
tion 7, which merely puts into « 
plicit language in the law wh 
was already implied, anything tk 
legalizes a yellow-dog contract | 
could possibly be so interpret 
as violation of Section 8. 


Mr. Van Arkel: Mr. Ball, I su 
gest that when I get into priv. 
practice you come to my off 
and for a small fee I will be gl 
to go into this matter furth 
(Laughter and applause.) 


pe! 
Cr 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Haggerty |! 
another question for the senat 


Mr. Haggerty: Senator, I'd | 
to ask this question, based up 


the fact that the bill provides that 
a union with a Communist leader 
cannot be certified as the bargain- 
ing agent for a given set of em- 
ployees. Can that union expel that 
Communist if that Communist 
keeps his dues paid up? 

Senator Ball: It certainly can. 
There is nothing in the law that 
prevents a union from expelling 
any member for any kind of mis- 
conduct which the union specifies 
as such. If they expel them for 
being a Communist or for any 
teason other than nonpayment of 
dues, however, they cannot then 
go and compel the employer to 
fire them. Of course, the employer 
is still free to fire them if he 
wants to. 

Incidentally, Mr. Haggerty, I’ve 
often wondered why union leaders 
are so distressed about the union 
shop provisions here, which merely 
require a majority of ali employees 
affected to approve a union shop 
provision. If union leaders are so 
sure that all the employees want 
this type of compulsory member- 
ship, why are you so afraid of 
facing a secret ballot election on 
it? (Applause.) 

Mr. Haggerty: Directly I would 
say that 99 per cent of all labor 
leaders are not afraid of a secret 
dallot—in fact, 95 per cent con- 
duct their unions in that manner 
fight now. But the law is so 
Somplex and complicated as to 
he union shop provisions to ob- 
ain it, it would take probably 
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nine months or two years, under 
the present provisions of the act, 
and the Board’s functions, to ob- 
tain that union shop provision, 
plus the fact that you are making 
illegal five million workers—that 
is, a closed shop condition, under 
which five million or more work- 
ers are now covered, and which 
I would say the greater portion 
of the fair-minded, intelligent em- 
ployers desire to remain in effect 
because they like the closed shop 
contract. 


Senator Ball: Mr. Denny, may 
I comment on that? The closed 
shop provision—I doubt whether 
five million employees are covered 
by it—but Mr. Haggerty in his 
opening statements cited the con- 
struction and the maritime indus- 
tries as shining examples of the 
kind of stability which the closed 
shop brings to industry. I think 
anybody that’s watched the news 
stories realizes that both of those 
industries are torn by industrial 
strife. Both of them have faced 
many, many jurisdictional disputes, 
and both have operated in typical 
monopoly fashion and are now 
rapidly pricing themselves out of 
a market because of the monopoly 
power in the closed shop. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
I’ve been waiting for Mr. Silver 
here to want to get in on this, 
and here he is. 


Mr. Silver: Mr. Haggerty made 
the statement that most employers 


or all employers who have closed 
shop contracts desire to keep them 
in effect. I think that is a very 
large, gross misstatement. There 
may be some employers who are 
more or less in collusion with 
unions who desire the retention 
of the closed shop. There may 
be a few which have such good 
working conditions that they have 
no desire to change them. In the 
main, however, most of the em- 
ployers to whom I have talked 
would like to see the closed shop 
abolished. The union shop has 


some advantages. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Sil- 
ver. Now, it’s time for this in- 
teresting Denver audience to get 
in on the question period. While 
we get ready for this period, I am 
sure that you, our listeners, will be 
interested in the following mes- 
sage. 


Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company. We are originating to- 
night in East High School audi- 
torium in Denver, Colorado, where 
we are discussing the question, 
“Will the Taft-Hartley Law Im- 
prove Labor Relations in Indus- 
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try?” You have just heard fz 
C. J. Haggerty, Senator Jos 
Ball, Gerhard Van Arkel, ; 
Harold F. Silver. | 

Copies of tonight’s broad 
may be obtained by writing) 
Town Hall, New York 18, N 
York, enclosing ten cents to co 
the cost of printing and maili 
If. you would like to receive 1 
bulletin regularly each week 
11 weeks, enclose $1; for | 
months, $2.35; and for one yé 
$4.50. And remember the addr 
Town Hall, New York 18, 
York, and allow at least two we 
for delivery. 

Although we have made | 
special attempt to sell these bu) 
tins, more people bought them | 
year than ever before. In th 
times when so many things oc 
to prevent your hearing ev 
Town Meeting broadcast, you | 
be sure not to miss a one, and 
the same time have a perman 
record of each of these discussic 
by having the bulletin come to } 
each week throughout the en 
year. Once more, remember t 
address, Town Hall, New York 
New York. 


Now for our question peri 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: And now I want 
» remind you, our audience here 
1 Denver, that you have a chance 
) win a $210 set of the Encyclo- 
edia Americana. If our local com- 
ittee of judges picks your ques- 
on as best for bringing out new 
acts and increasing understanding 
f tonight’s subject, and if you 
mit your question to 25 words or 
ss, a 30-volume set of the En- 
yclopedia Americana will be on 
S way to you this week. Re- 
ember, make your questions brief 
nd to the point—25 words or 
SS. 

Here’s a question from the gen- 
eman in the third row. All 
ght. 

Man: J have a question for 
enator Ball. Senator Ball stated 
wat he believed that every indi- 
idual should have the right to 
ee political thought. I not only 
gree with him, but I also want to 
mind him that that is a consti- 
itional right. 

Mr. Denny: -You have ruled 
urself out of eligibility for a 
210 set of the Americana Ency- 
opedia, but what’s your question? 
et’s have it. 

Man: This is my question. How 
id why will the section of this 
w, which prohibits political 
tivity by the unions, contribute 
© an improved relationship be- 
yeen industry and the unions? 


AG, 


PURASE! 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator 
Ball? 


Senator Ball: 1 don’t know as 
that will contribute so much di- 
rectly, although I think depriving 
union leaders of the kind of poli- 
tical-boss power that they have 
when they can use union funds for 
political purposes without even a 
by-your-leave from the people who 
contributed those funds, as John 
Lewis has in one or two presiden- 
tial elections, will undoubtedly in 
the end improve labor relations, 
but that was primarily a provision 
to protect the constitutional rights 
of individuals and not have their 
funds spent for political purposes 
they disapprove of. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
Mr. Haggerty has a comment on 
that. 

Mr. Haggerty: Vd like to point 
out to the audience and radio audi- 
ence that Senator Ball and most of 
the other sponsors of the bill seem 
to be aiming at one man, John L. 
Lewis. They forget that there are 
probably thousands and thousands 
of charter unions in this country 
which are run democratically and 
where no dollar can be spent with- 
out a vote of that local either in 
secret ballot or by viva voce. (Ap- 
plause.) 

In answer to the question—it’s 
only my opinion—that the pro- 
moters of the bill, in Congress and 


the Senate, were fearful of prob- 
ably some recrimination by the 
public and labor as a whole, and 
therefore, they cut off any pos- 
sibility of labor using its funds and 
using its machinery to re-elect new 
members to the Congress and the 
Senate when the time comes. 


Senator Ball: That provision, of 
course, was inserted in conference 
at the insistence of the House. It 
was not in the Senate bill. I may 
say that I expect to run for re- 
election in Minnesota next year, 
and if the labor campaign against 
me is as stupid and unintelligent, 
as much in appeal to emotions 
without any reason in it, as was 
the campaign of the unions against 
the Taft-Hartley bill, I expect to 
be re-elected by a big majority. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman in 
the first row here. 


Man: Mr. Silver. What possi- 
bility is there of a test case re- 
sulting from a labor dispute going 
to the Supreme Court and the law 
being declared unconstitutional ? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Silver. 


Mr. Silver: Y would say that 
that question probably should be 
asked of a lawyer. I am not a 
lawyer — merely a manufacturer. 
But I would say that so far as I 
know if any union or employer 
violates this law as now on the 
books, the case can be immediately 
tried in the local courts, or Federal 
courts, and then appealed to the 
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various Courts of Appeal and. 
to the Supreme Court. How Ic 
it will take, I don’t know. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Silver, and here’s a lawyer | 
proaching on my right. Mr. \ 
Arkel. / 


Mr. Van Arkel: To give s 
more free legal advice, it is 
own view that there is very li 
in this act which the Supre 
Court is apt to hold unconsti 
tional. I think there are ns 


| 
I 
| 
| 


questions concerning the consti 
tionality of the ban on politi 
contributions, and perhaps sa 
question concerning the req 

ments for the filing of non-C 
munist affidavits. Other than 

I think it’s almost certain. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Silver 
another question. 


Mr. Silver: Mr. Van Arkel 
made the statement that there \ 
some question as to the con 
tutionality of the provision wh 
prevented the donation to politi 
parties. I'd like to ask Mr. \V 
Arkel—does that also apply to | 
provision that prevents corpd 
tions from donating to politi 
parties? 


Mr. Van Arkel: Well, Vm A 
certain that it does not, Mr. Sils 
There is a well-known legal 
tinction drawn between a pers 
and a citizen. A corporation 1 
person but not a citizen, and the 
fore does not have the rights 0 
citizen. A trade union, however 


oth a citizen and a person because 
fis a voluntary aggregate of indi- 
iduals. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: It takes a lawyer 
o do that. The man in the third 


ow? 


Man: Id like to direct my ques- 
ion to Senator Ball. Doesn’t the 
auch complimented, efficient 
\merican worker now have good 
eason to believe that the E Button 
nd postwar promises that were 
aade to them by their Government 
vere acts of deceit and that their 
government doesn’t really appre- 
iate their efforts? 


Senator Ball: The answer is very 
imple. No! 
Mr. Denny: All right. I recog- 


ize the man over there in the 
orner first. 


Man: 
> Mr. 


My question is directed 
Haggerty. Sir, don’t you 
elieve that the recent gain made 
y the mine workers proves that 
lis is not a slave-labor law? 


Mr, Denny: Mr. Haggerty? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I do not, be- 
ause the gains were made entirely 
utside the law, and the contract 
as made in the interim when 
lat portion of the law was not 
fective, between June 23 and 
ugust 22. I understand the con- 
act has taken no particular heed 
f attention to the Taft-Hartley 
Ul at all. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
entleman in the balcony. 


The 
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Man: Mr. Van Arkel. How 
do you think President Truman’s 
action of retaining the former 
members of the Board will affect 
the enforcement of the law? 


Mr. Van Arkel: After some 
years of association with the pres- 
ent members of the Board, I have 
nothing but the very highest praise 
for their personal integrity and 
their ability to administer any law 
with which they are entrusted, with 
a maximum of fairness and in- 
telligence. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young lady back in the center of 
the house. 


Lady: Mr. Silver. Can this law 
be termed a two-way set of rules 
when it places all the restraints on 
the power of unions and none on 
management ? 

Mr. Silver: You mean to say 
that there are no restraints on 
management? (Laughter.) This 
law contains all that the Wagner 
Act ever had. As Senator Ball 
said, it was retained without the 
change of a comma. We have 
still all of those restraints of the 
Wagner Act, except one. We now 
have the freedom to speak out 
without fear of prosecution. 

Mr. Denny; Thank you. The 
gentleman on the fourth row. 

Man: My question is directed 
to Mr. Haggerty. Mr. Haggerty 
stated that the law injects the Gov- 
ernment into labor-management re- 


lations. I would like to know 
what the NLRB has been doing 
to management for the last ten 
years. 


Mr. Denny: That’s a large order, 
Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: 1 think he 
answered his own question. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Van Arkel 
wants to comment. 


Mr. Van Arkel: May I make 
what I think is a very important 
distinction? There is a great dif- 
ference between getting collective 
bargaining started, that is, to get 
a union and an employer together 
at a table to bargain, and there 
is a great difference between that 
and interfering with that process 
once it has gotten under way. The 
Wagner Act brought them to- 
gether and left them there. This 
mew act is with them day and 
night thereafter. 


Man: I direct my question to 
Senator Ball. Why should or- 
ganized labor be denied the right 
to support candidates before elec- 
tion and compelled to support 
them after election? 

Senator Ball; The law doesn’t 
deny organized labor, as indi- 
viduals, the right to support any 
kind of candidates they want to 
or to oppose them any time they 
want to. All it does is prohibit 
the use of union funds, which are 
contributed in the form of dues 
for economic purposes, to be 
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| 
diverted to support a politic 
candidate, of whom a minority 
the union members may d 
approve. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Tl 
young lady- down there on , 
second row. Yes? 


Lady: My question is to n 
Haggerty. Isn’t it more Americ 
that a person be allowed to secu 
and hold a job according to 
ability rather than through seni 
ity, however inferior? 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, I do 
think so. No. That has not be 
the custom in the history of e 
ployment in this country. T 
American way, I think, has be 
to recognize by the employer lo 
and well-rendered service by t 
employee, and to compensate h 
if, as, and when a cut-back m 
be made, to retain the senior 
system. That’s recognized, by 1 
way, even in public service, a 
in civil service rules, and in | 
called merit systems. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Le 


take the gentleman over here. 


Man: My question is for } 
Silver. Do you consider the | 
discriminatory in prohibit: 
labor-sponsored newspapers fr 
expressing political views, wk 
the commercial press presents | 
employer viewpoint? (Applaus 

Mr. Silver: I should say t 
any labor group is at liberty 
establish a commercial newspaj 


nd many of them have, and can 
xpress their views freely. This 
pplies only to union papers which 
re supported by all of the mem- 
ership of a union. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
rentleman on the third row here. 


Man: My question is directed 
o Senator Ball. Senator Ball, were 
‘ou elected by a majority of all 
he eligible voters in Minnesota 
t the last election, when you were 
lected? (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: That comes under 
he nature of a personal question, 
ut I suppose the Senator has an 
nswer to that. 


Senator Ball: That’s all right. 
No, I was not. I had four can- 
idates in, the final election and I 
hink I got somewhere around 45 
er cent of the votes, and about 
50,000 or 200,000 votes more 
han my nearest opponent. (Ap- 
lause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. I am 
oing to say, for the benefit of 
air play and Town Meeting, let’s 
eep this on a level of the discus- 
ion of the merits of ideas and not 
n a level of trying to attack or 
mear a personality or discredit a 
ersonality for something that you 
uink will discredit him in public 
efore an audience. There is no 
iscredit to a man because he 
appens to be elected in a consti- 
itionally provided election where 
e is the high candidate in any 
ate where he has the kind of op- 
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position the Senator had. That’s 
not germane to the subject. 


Man: Mr. Van Arkel. After 
one tries to get along with his 
wife and can’t, he goes to court to 
settle the dispute. Is this not the 
reason for the court injunction 
set up under the law? 


Mr. Van Arkel: Well, I think 
that’s Chairman Hartley’s answer. 
Chairman Hartley is looking for- 
ward to a divorce, whereby the em- 
ployer and the union part com- 
pany forever because they'll all be 
in jail. (Laughter and applause.’ 
What I was counseling was that I 
do not think courts should inter- 
fere in domestic matters more than 
they do in labor matters. 

May I say in justice to the last 
question that was asked that I am 
sure that many people have gotten 
a misapprehension from the ques- 
tion that was asked. This bill does 
require that before a union se- 
curity clause can be valid, that you 
must have a majority of all persons 
eligible to vote in the appropriate 
unit, and I am sure the questioner 
was directing his question at that 
problem. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: You mean it was 
directed at that problem and not 
as a personal question to one of 
the speakers on the platform. 

Senator Ball: Mr. Denny, may 
I comment on that last question? 

Mr. Denny: Yes, sir. 


Senator Ball: On the question 


awe” 


of settling disputes by injuneG@ns, 
the act provides for an injunction 


against secondary boycotts in juris- 
dictional strikes. They are not 
labor disputes as we ordinarily un- 
derstand them — disputes between 
an employer and his employees. 
It is the attempt of the employees 
of one employer, through their 
union, to dictate the terms and 
conditions of employment of the 
employees of another employer, 
and it’s that kind of strike which 
Congress wanted to prohibit. They 
don’t consider it a dispute, so they 
use an injunction to stop it. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, and 
now you are going to hear from 
Senator Ball and Mr. Haggerty in 
just a moment. While our speakers 
pftepare their summaries for to- 
night’s question, here is a message 
of interest to you. 


Announcer: You have heard to- 
night’s discussion and are about to 
hear the summaries. Now, what 
do you think? 

There has been suggested many 
times that we take a vote of the 
local audience before and after 
each discussion and announce the 
results to you, our listeners. We 
do not do this for two very good 
reasons. 

First, it would defeat the pri- 
mary purpose of this program, 
which is to give you an oppor- 
tunity to make up your own mind 


after hearing both sides presented. 


by able and authoritative spokes- 
men. It would be an attempt to 
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| 
| 
influence you to accept a cong 
sion of the majority, rather fi 
think the question out for ya 
selves. 

Secondly, we do not think st 
a poll would have any real sig 
ficance, as we could never be s 
that each audience is thoroug: 
representative of the Amerii 
people, although we do our bp 
through the distribution of tick: 
to see that the audience is rep 
sentative of each community 
which the program originates. 


So listen now to the summatz 
by the speakers themselves 
determine for yourself your 
opinion on tonight’s import 
question. Now for the summ} 
of tonight’s discussion, here is 
Denny. 


Mr. Denny: Now, Senator B 
may we hear first from you 
your summary from Washingt 


Senator Ball: The authors | 
the Taft-Hartley Act are convini 
that free collective bargaini 
with the tights and obligations 
both patties clearly defined in 
law, is the only sound path 
peaceful industrial relations. |] 
12 years we have had a lopsic 
law which applied rules only 
employers, and left union lead 
with their tremendous econo 
power, irresponsible and ur 
stricted. The result has been w 
it always is when concentra 
power goes unchecked—a grow 
disregard of public interests 


ess and less freedom for indi- 
idual employees and employers. 

The new law corrects that situa- 
ion by making some rules for 
inions to follow in their relations 
vith both employers and em- 
loyees. It establishes conditions 
inder which both employers and 
mployees can really bargain freely 
nd collectively. 

Union leaders may cause trouble 
or a time by fighting this restric- 
ion on the arbitrary power they 
lave enjoyed in the past, but the 
vorkers themselves will soon cure 
hat, and the law will improve 
abor relations. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
gall. Now, Mr. C. J. Haggcrty, 
nay we have a final word from 
ou? 

Mr. Haggerty: Well, appar- 
mtly the sponsors of the. bill, and 
ts authors, and proponents, are 
eeking to curb the powers of a 
ew union leaders, and in so doing 
lave completely nullified the so- 
alled free collective bargaining 
hat has been enjoyed by labor 
nd management for many years 
n this country. 

The present law as it now is 
onstituted does not just take away 
rom union leaders. It reverts 
ight down in the rank and file, 
ndeed, to the worker himself and 
lerself, where the damage is great- 
st. If we are to get at a few 
eaders by ruining 15 million 
eople’s opportunity to seek and 
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obtain a better livelihocd in this 
country, we certainly are not pass- 
ing good legislation. 

I don’t think it’s good business 
to burn the house down to get rid 
of one little rat which might be 
in there, and it is evident to me 
that the arguments made in ever: 
instance so far have been aimed 
at a few. union leaders. We have 
forgotten that out of the 15 mil- 
lion workers in this country or- 
ganized, I would say 99 per cent 
are working under democratic 
processes. The leadership are an- 
swerable to the rank and file for 
everything they do, are elected by 
them, and must answer to them. 
So we are not getting at the real 
problem at all. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Haggerty. Thank you Senator 
Ball, Mr. Van Arkel, and Mr. 
Silver for giving us a better under- 
standing of the Taft-Hartley law. 
Thanks also to our host, the Den- 
ver Post, and Station KVOD, and 
our many friends in Denver for 
their gracious and wonderful hos- 
pitality, and to this audience for 
their questions. 

Next week in Salt Lake City our 
subject will be, “Is Universal 
Military Training Now Necessary 
for Our Security?” Our speakers 
will be Brigadier-General John M. 
Devine, Commandant of the Uni- 
versal Military Training Center at 
Fort Knox; Major George Fielding 
Eliot, syndicated columnist and 


military analyst; Mr. Norman 
Thomas, Chairman of the Postwar 
World Council; and Leif Erickson, 
former member of the Supreme 
Court of Montana. 

The following week we continue 
our tour to Seattle, Washington, 
where our subject will be, “Have 
Women Failed as Homemakers?” 
Our speakers will be Dr. Paul 
Popenoe, Director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations; 
Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, 
well - known psychologist, and 
David Seabury, well-known psy- 
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chologist, author and lecturer; < 
a fourth speaker to be announc 

Our committee of judges 
night has awarded a set of Encye 
pedia Americana to Mr. Roes 
laub who asked the questi 
“What possibility is there of a 
case resulting from a labor « 
pute going to the Supreme Cor 
and the law being declared | 
constitutional?” Congratulatic 
Mr. Roeschlaub. 

Be with us next week and ev 
week at the sound of the Cri 
Bell. 


